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character to the union, the leading away of the bride from
the house of her father seems to have constituted the most
important act of the marriage ceremony. In the descrip-
tion of the Shield of Achilles, Homer gives us a glimpse of
this solemnity. Under the glow of torches, surrounded
by a joyous company, dancing and singing hymeneal
songs, the bride was led to the house of her future hus-
band. She was veiled, a custom that was a survival of
the old attempt to avoid angering the ancestral spirits
by withdrawing unceremoniously from their surveillance.
The gods presided over marriage, but no priest or sacri-
fice was needed; no ceremonies have been recorded which
confirm the theory of bride capture, so often said to be at
the basis of Homeric marriages, nor is there mention of
any ceremonial rites on the wedding night.

Marriage among the Homeric Greeks had primarily two
distinct objects in view: the preservation of a pure line of
descent, and the protection of the property rights of the
family. Hence the wife and mother had in her hands all
the sacred traditions of the family; if these were preserved
by her, she added to their glory; if violated, the prestige
of the family suffered untold loss. In consequence, there
was no polygamy and no divorce. Monogamy could be
the only sanctioned form of marriage where such con-
ceptions of wedded life prevailed. Concubinage existed,
especially when the husband was long absent from home;
but it was looked upon with disfavor and frequently led to
unfortunate consequences, as in the cases of Phoenix and
Agamemnon. Hetairism and prostitution did not receive
in the Homeric days the recognized place that was later
accorded them in the social structure of the Greeks. The
many instances of conjugal devotion in the Iliad and the
Odyssey, as seen, for example, in Hector and Androm-
ache, Odysseus and Penelope, Alcinous and Arete, show